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T is an Obſervation made by 
judicious Foreigners, that the 
People of Britain, (and I hope 
the People of this Hland, from 
a juſt Imitation of their Virtues, 
will ever merit to be eſteemed 
true Britons) when Facts are 
fairly ſtated, and the Matter clearly and imparti- 
ally ſubmitted to their Underftanding, judge with 
more Candor and Diſcernment, than any other 
Nation in Europe and, it is from a Conviction 
2 that 
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that ſuch a ruling Principle of Juſtice univerſally 


ſubſiſts among us, that both Parties, in every 


E are equally forward to ſubmit their 
f 


auſe, to the Determination of the ape! Pub- 
e. | | 

Ir does not require to 7 proved, that the pub- 
lic Diverſions of a Nation are a public Concern. 
Fhey are Part of the Privileges of the People. 
They are of great Importance, as they have a 
ſurprizing Effect on the Manners, and are gene- 
rally Characteriſtic of the Genius of a Nation. 
When the Romans were a warlike People, they 
were rouſed by the martial Exereiſes of the Circus; 
when they degenęrated into effeminate Luxury, 
they languiſhed at the melting Airs of an Opera. 


AMoNG public Diverſions, the Entertainments 
of the Theatre indiſputably ſtand foremoſt in 
Rank, as well for the ſuperior Degree of Pleaſure 
they afford, as for the/ powerful Influence they 
have ever bad on the Morals of Mankind ; and, 
on this Account, in every,civilized and polite Na- 
tion of the World, the Theatre has been eſteemed 
an Object worthy of the public Attention. 

16 N L TY CI 


Ir is now become no Secret that Mr. Sheridan, 
the Manager of the Theatre in Smock-Alley, 1n- 
tends to apply this Seſſion for an Actef Parliament 
to prohibit the opening of any Theatre in the 


City of Dublin, but that over which he preſides, 


that he called together the Subſcribers, Who con- 
tributed to the building of that Theatre, and who, 
in. ſome: Meaſure, are intereſted in its Succeſs, in 
order to prevail upon them to join him in petition- 
ing the Parliament for that Purpoſe. What Suc- 
cets this Propoſal met with, or how it was reliſhed 
by the Majority of the Subſcribers, I cannot relate 
with ſufficient Certainty ; but. ſufficiently certain 
28057 it 
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it is, that the Reaſon why Mr. Sheridan, who for 
ſo many Years has been the ſole Manager of the 
only Theatre in this City, in which Plays have 
been acted, thinks it neceſſary, at this Time, to 
apply to Parliament for ſuch a Law, is, that Mr. 
Barry is now building another Theatre, where the 
Muſic-Hall in Crow- Street lately ſtood, whereby, 
Mr. Sheridan apprehends, the public Diverſions 
of the Theatre will loſe a conſiderable Proportion 
of the Excellence and Splendor, with which, for 
ſome Years paſt, they were exhibited under his 
Influence and Direction: And that he himſelf is 
invaded, and may be conſiderably injured, in his 
private Property, * ſuch an Innovation. 


Ir Mr. Sgeridan's long and unwearied Diligence 
and Application in the Service of the Public ſhall 
not be thought worthy of our Regards; ſurely, 
where the public Intereſt is ſo materially con- 
cerned, that very Public cannot think it a Matter 
altogether beneath their ſerious Conſideration. 


Tu Queſtion then, on this Occaſion, is, whe- 
ther Mr. Sheridan has any juſt or reaſonable Preten- 


fions to' entitle him to the excluſtue en be ſues 
Jets or not? | 


Tais Queſtion may be i molt pro- 
perly, under two general Heads: 


I. As it concerns the public Utility ; 


II. As it concerns the private Property of Indi- 
viduals. 


Bur, as the Friends and Admirers of both the 
excellent Performers, who are moſt immediately 
intereſted in the Event, ſince this Affair was firſt 
publicly talked of, have been employed in argu- 


Ing 
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Ing for either, as their Attachments or Prejudices 
ſeverally prompted ; I ſhall firſt give a Summary 
of the Reaſons I have heard advanced on both 
Sides, with as much Candor and Impartiality as 
my Memory can furniſh; I ſhall then offer my 
own Sentiments, without attempting to dictate to 


any Perſon's Underſtanding ; and finally, I ſhall 
| ſubmit the Whole to the Determination of the 
candid, diſcerning, and impartial Public, 


THarre is one Thing more, and one Thing 
only, I think neceſſary to be premiſed: I here 
moſt ſolemnly declare, that I enter a Volunteer 
into this Service, without any Application from 
Mr. Sheridan or any other Perſon ; and that nei- 
ther he or any of his Friends were conſulted in, 
or confenting to this Publication : Wherefore 
am at Liberty, on both Sides, to deal with Can- 
dor and Ingenuity, and am not, by Engagement 
or Inclination, tied down to prove any particular 
Propofition. Firſt then, 


J. As to what concerns the public Utility. 


1. The Friends of Mr. Sheridan, who un- 
doubtedly are the Majority, with very great Rea- 
fon, inſiſt, That the City of Dublin is not ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport two Theatres ; that, at preſent it 
barely can maintain one; but, if a ſecond ſhould 
be ſet up, in Oppoſition to that eitabliſhed, which 
ſhould divide the Profits, the inevitable Conſe- 
quence muſt be, that they will ruin one another; 

that they will not be able to raiſe a Fund ſafficient 
to ſupport the Stage with proper Dignity, or to 
ſupply it, from Time to Time, with a Variety 
and conſtant Succeſſion of the beſt Performers; 

that, by this Means, the Stage, in a little Time, 
will dwindle into Contempt; that the Current of 
the Town will be diverted into ſome other leſs- 
inſtructive 
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inſtructive Channel of Amuſement ; the Lovers 
of the Drama will, at length, be totally deprived 
of the moſt rational of their Entertainments ; 
which will prove a further Inducement to the No- 
bility and Gentry of this Kingdom to go abroad, 
in Search of Pleaſures they cannot enjoy at home; 
to the great Impoveriſhmenr, and, perhaps, to 
the utter Ruin of this unhappy Country. 


2. THEY remind us of the lamentable and de- 
plorable Condition in which Mr. Sheridan found 
the Stage, when firſt he undertook to reform it; 
and the indefatigable Pains and unlimited Ex- 
pence he has been at to adorn and improve it: 
That by his great Learning and Abilities, which 
lis very Enemies cannot diſpute, he has, after a 
Struggle of many Years, ſhewn the People of Jre- 
land, what they had never ſeen before, in their 
own Country, a well regulated Theatre ; a The- 
atre, that for Magnificence and Splerdor, for 
Taſte and Decorum, not only excels thoſe in Lon- 
don, but might vie, perhaps, with thoſe of Athens 
and Rome in their politeſt Ages. That no Perſon 
now living 1s capable of filling his Station with 
equal Dignity and Merit, and after his Death, it 
will be difficult to find one, who is, every Way, 
qualified to ſucceed him; but, while we are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Perſon of ſuch undoubted Eminence 
in his Profeſſion, it would be Madneſs to run any 
Chance ot ditplacing him, in Favour of any o— 
ther, eſpecially of one who is confeſſedly his In- 
fericr in every Particular. Mr. Sheridan, [a] in 
his preſent Situation, can no more venture to run 
any Riſques; before he takes any further Steps, 
be muſt have an Aſſurance of Succeſs, eſtabliſhed 
upon tome ſolid and laſting Foundation; whence 
they very juſtly cunclude, it is the Intereſt of the 


[a] Sheridan's Oration, p. 24. 
Public, 
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Publie, not only to ſupport him, but to make his 
Situation ſo eaſy, that he ſhall not at any Time be 
diſturbed with the Apprehenſions of a Rival, 
whoſe weak Efforts cannot enrich himſelf, but 
may make the preſent Manager poor indeed. 


3. To all this they add a Conſideration of very 
great Importance, and which cannot fail of hav 
ing a due Influence on the Determination of the 
Public. [b] They obſerve, with Concern, that 
the Method, hitherto in Uſe, of educating the 
Youth of this Kingdom, has been moſt ſhame- 
fully defective ; ſc] that our public and private 
Schools are under the Direction of a Set of Men, 
who are not ſuch as have been [4] choſen into this 
Employment, on Account of their Talents, or 
ſuch as voluntarily undertook it from a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of their own Abilities, with a Proſpect of 
making a Figure in that Sphere; but ſuch, as 
having, in Spight of Nature, been dragged thro' 
an Univerſity Education, and finding themſelves 
after taking a Degree, without Intereſt or Proſpect 
of any Proviſion, are forced to have Recourſe to 
that Way of Life to avoid ſtarving; and what is 
more to be lamented, they [e] teach nothing in 
our Univerlity ; an Obſervation which [V] Mr. 
Sheridan, in his Progreſs thro' the College, had 
often Occaſion to apply. As the preſent Courſe 
of Learning there [g] cannot qualify young Gen- 
tlemen for any Profeſſion, or even to get their 
Bread in any Way of Life whatever, except that 
of turning Schoolmaſters or private Tutors, with- 
out any Proſpect of making a Figure in that 
Sphere; it is therefore, evident as Day, that ſome 
Remedy ought to be applied, and that ſpeedily, 
to this national Misfortune : What this Remedy 


] Sheridan's Oration paſſim. [c] Ibid. p. 13. [d] Ibid. p. 
11. [e] 1bid. p. 19, 20, & paſſim. [] Ibid. p. 20. [ g] 1bid. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be, Mr. Sheridan, in an Oration, which, 
without Vanity, may be eſteemed the moſt regu- 
lar, manly, and noble Piece of Eloquence extant 
in any Language, has very fully demonſtrated ; 
and has proved, beyond a Poſſibility of Contradic- 
tion, that nothing can contribute ſo much to the 
Improvement and Felicity of this unhappy Coun- 

try, as an Academy, eſtabliſhed upon rational 
Principles, in which not only Eloquence, (of 
which he has ſhewn himſelf fo great a Maſter) 
but all the exterior Ornaments of Life, Dancing, 
Painting, and Muſic, ſhould be taught, upon the 
true Model of the Ancients. Mr. Sheridan, in 
his earlieft Youth, had deſigned a rude Draft, or 
Sketch, which every Day ſince he has been po- 
liſhing, of ſuch a noble Seminary of Education 
[Dit was the. chief Object of all his Actions 
and Purſuits in Life; but, perſuaded, that an In- 
ſtitution of this Nature could not advance to any 
Degree of Perfection, without i] the concurrent 
Aſſiſtance of a well- regulated Theatre; as the 
ſame Man, who led the Band there, might be the 
Inſtructor in Muſic: [k] The ſame, who preſided 
over the Scene-Painting, might be the Preceptor 
in Drawing ; and the ſame, who gave moit Plea- 
ſure by his Performance on the Stage, might be 
the propereſt Maſter in Dancing: And as the 
Theatre could furniſh the #/] young Students in the 
School of Oratory, with conſtant good Models and 
Examples, in all the different Species of Elo- 
quence: n] For this, and for this Reaſon only, 
he determined to go upon the Stage, where a.one 
the laſt Remains of antient Oratory could be found, 
in order to quality himielf for an Undertaking fo 
arduous, ſo greatly important to the Intereſt of 
his Country. That in proſecuting this great, this 


%] Sheridan's.Oration, p. 22. [i] Ibid. p. 23, [A] lbid. p. 
23. [I] Ibid p. 24. [i] 1bid. p. 20, 21. N 
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ſole Purpoſe of his Life, he has [u] waſted his 
Fortune, and, by intenſe Application and Study, 
has conſumed his Health. And now that he has 
demonſtrated that the [o] Art of Oratory may be 
taught in this Kingdom, upon as certain Principles, 
and with as good a Proſpect of Succeſs, as it ever 
was by the Rhetoricians of Greece or Rome ; now 
that he has convinced the World, of what himſelf 
was fully convinced [p] long before he had finiſhed 
his Courſe in the College, that all our other Stu- 
dies turn to little Advantage to the Inhabitants of 
Great-Britain and Ireland; now [q] that a Me- 
thod is invented by which our whole Syſtem of 
Education ſhall be rendered more complete, in 
every Branch, than is to be found either in the 
reſt of the Britzh Dominions or in any Part of 
Europe; [r] now that this noble and long-laboured 
Edifice is nearly compleated, and the attic Story 
only wanting; [5] ſhall all his Hopes at once be 
blaſted? ſhall he reap no other Fruits from a Nine- 
years inceſſant Toil, both of Body and Mind, but 
the Loſs of a conſiderable Sum of Money, by the 
Whole of his Undertaking, and a broken Conſti- 
tution ? And ſhall this very Country, for whoſe 
Honour and Advantage this incomparable Project 
was contrived, fruſtrate the Whole at once, by 
with-holding the only Means of advancing it to 
Perfection; nay, the only Means, by which it 
can at all ſubſiſt? Muſt not the Public, as well as 
Mr. Sheridan, [t] be ſorry that an Art, which coft 
him ſo much Pains to acquire, the Propogation of 
which 1s fraught with the higheſt Benefits to the 
Public, ſhould periſh with him; eſpecially as he 
himſelf [u] generouſly declares he is willing to 
employ the Reſidue of his Life, and Remainder 
of his Health, in doing the beſt Service in his poor 


[n] Sheridan's Oration, p. 24. [e] Ibid. p.22. [y] Ibid. p. 
20. [/] Ibid. p. 11. [x] Ibid. p. 24. |s] Ibid. [t] Ibid. 


[4] Ibid. 
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Power to his unhappy and infatuated Country. 
All Mankind are agreed that ſuch an Academy is 
wanting; ſuch an Academy cannot be conducted, 
but in Concert with a well- regulated Theatre; 
there can be no well-regulated Theatre in Dublin, 
if more than one be tolerated ; conſequently, 
they who wiſh to ſee ſuch an uſeful and neceſſary 
Seminary of Education eſtabliſhed upon a good 
and ſolid Foundation, in this Kingdom, muſt fin- 
cerely deſire, and, as far as each, in, his Sphere, 
can contribute, muſt exert all their Influence, to 
have a Law enacQt<d, whereby the Number of 
Theatres in this City ſhall be canfined to one, and 
that that one ſhall be the Theatre in Smosꝶ-Alley, 
the Stock, on which, like a tender Cyon, the fu- 
ture Academy is to be grafted, which, if timely 
ſhone upon by the genial Rays of public Favour, 
hereafter may flouriſh and bring forth Fruit, that 
ſhall be the Pride and Ornament of its Mother 
Soil, and the Admiration and Envy of the reſt of 
Europe; for, as it is excellently obſerved, [u] If 
the Plant be not properly managed in the Nurſery, 
it will hardly ever prove a good Tree. 


4. Taey ſtrengthen and inforce all theſe Argu- 
ments, by Authority and Example. London, they 
very juſtly obſerve, is fix Times larger, contains 
ten Times more Inhabitants, and is an hundred 
Times richer than Dublin; yet the Legiſlature 
there thought it neceſſary and expedient to limit 
the Number of Theatres to two; and if two 
were thought, and upon Experience are found, 
ſufficient for the extended and ſuperb Metropolis 
of Britain; by every Rule of Proportion, one 
muſt be adequate to the, comparatively, narrow 
Limits of this Capital. And this Example proves, 


[4] Sheridan's Oration, p. 13. 
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that if the Bill now ſued for be found conducive to 


the public Welfare, no private Conſideration 
ſhould be urged to prevent its paſling into 


a Law; any more than the private Intereſt of 


the Watermen on the River Thames ought to 
have been, or was regarded, when the Expedi- 
ency of building Yeſtminſler-Bridge was in De- 
bate before the Briziþ Parliament. 


Bur if private Property, which in all Inſtances 
ſhould give Place to the public Good, as a Candle 
goes out in the full Blaze of Noon, muſt be 
dragged into this Debate, they are willing to join 


Iſſue upon the Matter, and therefore, ren 


to conſider the Queſtion, 


II. As it concerns the private — of Indi- 
viduals. 


1. Tary think, it is notoriouſly evident to all, 
who are not abſolutely blinded by Prejudice, That 
it is Mr. Barry invades Mr. Sheridan's Property, 
and not Mr. Sheridan that infringes his. Mr. 


Sheridan has been many Years in the quiet and 


peaceable Poſſeſſion of the only Theatre in this 


- City ; [x] he has expended his private Fortune, 


and waſted the Flower of his Youth, in improving 
and adorning the very Structure, as well as in re- 
gulating the Conduct of that Theatre. He has 
always given general Satisfaction as a Manager, as 
an Actor; he has always deſerved well of the 
Public, and the Public have always crowned him 
with Applauſe ; they are well contented with the 
Theatre as it now is, they never had ſeen fo good 
a one, and do not deſire to fee a better. If Mr. 
— had FEY ſuſpected — ay other 


1 2 p 24. 
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Theatre would have been ſet up in Oppoſition to 
that he undertook to reform, he would have 
ſought the Encouragement his Abilities juſtly inti- 
tled him to, in ſome more-hoſpitable Land, where 
Merit always meets its due Reward ; and then our 
Stage would have relapſed into the barbarous 
State, from whence he has redeemed it. But 
ſince he hath been ſo long undiſturbed, why ſhould 
not Length of Time and Preſcription, which in 
all other Caſes conſtitute a good Title, ſtrengthen 
and confirm his? Why ſhould Mr. Barry intrude 
himſelf upon the Town, and invade the un- 
doubted Property of another ? Did he not know 
all this? Had he not Notice of Mr. Sheridan's 
Title ? He cannot deny he had. He has therefore 
proceeded with his Eyes open ; and, if he ſhould 
ſuffer a little by it, the Fault is all his own, and 
many, perhaps, will think he juſtly deſerves it. 


2. To this they add a Conſideration of another 
Nature, which, they ſay, muſt have great Weight 
in the Deter mination of this Affair. The many 
Perſons of Quality, Rank and Diſtinction, who ſub- 
ſcribed to the building of Smock-Alley Houſe, if ſuch 
a Law be not obtained, muſt inevitably loſe their 
Money; or their Security muſt be rendered leſs 
valuable and more precarious, if Mr. Barry ſhould 
be permitted to open a Rival Theatre. It is there- 
fore hoped, that Mr. Barry will have more Mo- 
deſty, than to put his private Intereſt in Competi- 
tion with that of ſo many Perſons of the firſt Rank 
and Diſtinction in the Kingdom, 


Uron the Whole, whether this Queſtion be 
conſidered as it regards the public Utility, or as it 
concerns the private Property of Individuals; 
view it on which Side you pleaſe, they conclude, 
from what has been ſaid, it is moſt manifeſt to all 
rational and thinking Men, that the Law, which 
K LL | Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan is now ſoliciting to obtain, is "not 
only agreeable to good Policy, Equity and Juſ- 
tice, but, at this Time, is abſolutely expedient 
and neceſlary. 


To all theſe Arguments Mr. Barry's Friends 
endeavour to give ſeveral Anſwers, which I ſhall 
ſet forth with equal Impartiality; and, that the 
Reaſonings on both Sides may be fairly and readily 
compared, the Anſwers ſhall correſpond to the 
Numbers of the general Head and Diviſion they 
labour to refute. 


Ms. Barry's Friends, in arguing this Queſtian, 
I. As it congerns the public Utility, 


1. Ins1s7, it is very far from being evident that 
Dublin cannot ſupport two Theatres. That ſeve- 
ral Vears ago two Play-Houſes, with very indiffer- 
ent Companies, ſubſiſted tolerably well; that Dub- 
lin of late is conſiderably inlarged, as there are, 
at leaſt, ten Families of Diſtinction, who now have 
Houſes in Town, for one that reſided in it about 
twenty Years ago, and the Number of Tradeſ- 
men of all Kinds muſt increaſe in Proportion. It 
is therefore extremely probable, if there were two 
good Theatres in this City, ſtocked with Perform- 
ers of Eminence and Merit, they would be ſo far 
from injuring, they would mutually aſſiſt and ſup- 
port each other. For ſuppoſe Mr. Sheridan was to 
perform the Part of Romeo one Night at Smock- Al- 
ley, and Mr. Barry ſhould appear the next Night, 
at Crow-Street, in the ſame Character; the Plea- 
ſure of comparing their . different Manners, Ex- 
cellencies, or Imperfections, would draw every 
Perſon of Taſte or Curioſity, who had ſeen. the 
one, to be preſent at the other Performance. The 
Spirit of Criticiſm would introduce their Names 

F . into 
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into all Converſations ; People would talk them- 
ſelves into an Attention to what was going on at 
both Houſes, and would crowd to ſee what had 
Power to captivate their Attention. The Mana- 
gers, by every ingenious Art, every Novelty that 
Invention can ſuggeſt, would be under a Neceſſity 
of endeavouring to deſerve the Approbation of 
the Public, nor would they dare venture to forfeit 
it, by any Act of Inſolence or Pride. The Emu- 
lation that muſt then naturally ariſe among the 
Performers muſt contribute largely to their Im- 
provement; and the Liberty and Satisfaction of 
Mind they mutt enjoy, by having an Aſylum, in 
another Houſe, to fly to upon any Ill Uſage, muſt 
ſupply them with a continual Freedom of Spirit, 
to exert all their Talents for our Entertainment: 
But at preſent, how can we expect Life or Fire, 
Gaiety, Vivacity or Humor, from an unhappy, 
deſponding, heart-broken Actor, cramped in his 
Sallary, ſubject to capricious and. unreaſonable 
Forfeitures, and to be treated, behind the 
Scenes, with all the Inſolence of unlimited, Iittle 
Authority? Beſides, as the Town will not then be 
ſatisfied with the ſame Set of Plays, & the ſame 
Set of Players, if the Manager of one Houſe ex- 
hibits a new Piece, or revives an old one; if he 
engages one or more capital Performers from Eng- 
land, the other muſt produce ſomething equiva- 
lent, ro keep the Balance from turning againſt 
him : Numbers, by ſuch Means, would be indu- 
ced to frequent both Houſes, who now never viſit 
one; and many, who now ſee but a Play or two, at 
moſt, in a Seaſon, would then be tempted to go 
to twenty. It would grow the Faſhion to ſee Plays. 
Thus the Stage muſt neceſſarily be ſupported with 
proper Dignity; it muſt be ſupplied with a Vari- 
ety and conſtant Succeſſion of the beſt Perform- 
ers; it will grow into the Eſteem of People of 
Take and Literature; the Lovers of the — 
wil 
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will be gratified, and the Current of the Town, 
It is poſſible, may be diverted from the preſent 
Courſe of, very lilly and idle Amuſements, to the 
moſt rational and inſtructive Entertainment the 
human Genius is capable of producing; which 
may prove ſome Inducement to thoſe who go a- 
broad in Search of Pleaſure, to ſtay at home, where 
they can enjoy the moſt engaging of all Diverſions 
in an equal Degree of Perfection. But ſuppoſing 


this City cannot maintain two Theatres, and ſup- 


poſe a ſecond now opened; that which is beſt ma- 
naged, and has the beſt Company of Performers, 
muſt triumph over the Ruins of its Competitor; 
and ſurely Mr. SHeridan can have nothing to fear 
on this Account. The Public muſt be Gainers by 
the Conteſt ; they will then have the beſt of two 
Theatres, whereas now they have no Choice ; 
they are obliged to take up with one, and ſuch a 
one, as the Manager 1s pleaſed to afford them. 
And what is it to the Public who ſucceeds, pro- 
vided they meet with better Entertainment ? 


Ac Alx, if the victorious Manager, having no 
further Rival to contend with, ſhould grow remiſs, 
but for a ſingle Seaſon, or ſhould furniſh the Town 
with any juft Cauſe of Reſentment, the other The- 
atre, being in different Hands, would immedi- 
ately be opened; a new Company would be en” 
gaged; the Conteſt would be renewed, till a Su" 


periority of Excellence again determined the Vic 


tory. Thus, if there were two Managers, the 
Town might keep them both to Orders, but for 
ſome Years paſt, the ſole Manager has uſurped 
the Privilege of governing the Town ; and he, 
who, upon ſeveral Occaſions, affected to call him- 
ſelf the Servant of the Public, has furniſhed many 
Inſtances that prove, he thought himſelf THEIR 
MASTER. 

2. THE 
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2. Tar Anſwer to this Argument is ſo nearly 


connected with that given to the firſt Argument 
under the ſecond general Head, that to avoid Re- 
petition, I ſhall give them both together, when 
we come to that Diviſion. | 


3. Tuo' they apprehend Mr. Sheridan has 
not fairly repreſented the Abilities and Qualifica- 
tions of the whole Body of Gentlemen, who pre- 
ſide over the Schools of this Kingdom; tho' they 
are certain the Reflections, which in many Parts 
of his Oration, he has, with equal Ingratitude and 
Injuſtice, thrown upon our Univerſity, do not de- 
ſerve an Anſwer; yet the moſt ſenſible of Mr. 
Barry's Friends agree, that a good Academy, in 
proper Hands, would undoubtedly contribute 
largely to the Reputation and Proſperity of this 
Kingdom: And they cannot pay ſufficient Honour 
to the public - ſpirited Zeal, which has ſo remark- 
ably diſplayed itſelf in many Perſons of Worth, 
Learning and Diſtinction, who, upon the firſt 
Mention of ſuch a Deſign, formed themſelves into 
a Society, to conſider of the moſt effectual Means 
of carrying it into Execution. 


Tur public Utility is the ſole Object of this 
truly patriot Society ; they have no private Views, 
To found a good Academy, and to place it under 
the Direction of a Perſon every Way qualified to 
diſcharge a Duty ſo important, is the Whole of 
their Intention; and Mr. Sheridan is no further 
within their Contemplation, than as he ſtands, at 
preſent, the ſole Candidate for the Place of Maſter 
and chief Regulator of the intended Academy. 


IT is therefore hoped, the honourable Society 
above mentioned will not conſider a ſhort. Exami- 
nation of the Plan propoſed by Mr. Sheridan, and 
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of his Abilities to conduct it, as an Attempt cal- 
culated to thwart their laudable Endeavours. On 
ths contrary, if it can be proved, that Mr. Sherjs 
dan's Plan carries with it a conſtitutional inherent 
Defect, which, without the Intervention of any 
other Cauſe, muſt inevitably defeat the Ends of 
Its Inſtitution ; if it can be demonſtrated, that Mr. 
Sheridan is not ſufficiently qualified to direct ſuch 
an Undertaking ; it is hoped the Society will 
eſteem a Diſcovery of theſe Truths, as a Matter 
highly conducive to their general Intentions. 


Ms. Barry's Friends would not have intermed- 
dled with Mr. Sheridan's Academy ; they would 
have been content with keeping their own Children 
from going there, and adviſing their particular 
Friends to follow their Example, had it not been 
made the plauſible Pretence of the Neceſſity of the 
Bill which 1s now under our Conſideration. 


In every good Syſtem of Education the Religion 
and Morals of the Pupil claim a Priority of Atten- 
tion, by as many Degrees as a downright good 
Man is a more valuable Member of Society, than 
a profligate fine Gentleman; or as the everlaſting 
Felicity of the immortal Soul is of greater Con- 
cern, than the tranſitory Embelliſhments of this 
periſhable Body. 


To the Honour of the few, that in a Siege of 
Temptations have preſerved their Virtue unſhaken 
on the Stage, it is notorioufly obſervable, what 
Kind of Lives are too frequently led by the Fe- 
male Performers. They are generally handſome, 
or have the Arts of making themſelves appear fo ; 
they poſſeſs many alluring Accompliſhments ; they 
are often ſeen in the moſt advantageous Point of 
View, and their Profeſſion inſtructs them ſyſtem- 
atically in every meretricious. Subtlety and Art 
h « that 
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that can captivate and ſubdue the Frailty of our 
Nature. An Academy connected with the The- 
atre muſt neceſſarily introduce the Pupils to an In- 
timacy with thoſe Ladies; it is impoſſible to pre- 
vent it; and can we then ſuppoſe it poſſibſe for a 
Youth of Spirit, at a Seaſon when every Pulſe 
beats with Deſire, and all his Paſſions are unbroke, 
to withſtand the dangerous, the frequent Oppor- 
tunities his Situation muſt furniſh of encountering 
Temptations, that have often been found too 

werful for ſedater Age ? Will not intemperate 
Draughts of new-taſted. Pleaſure intoxicate his 
Underſtanding? Will not his Attention be diverted 
from every ſober Purſuit of Education? And muſt 
not ſuch an Academy bt com an eſtabliſhed Semi- 
nary of Lewdneſs, and all Manner of Debauchery? 
Whether this will be the Means, as Mr. Sheridan 
propoſes. of raiſing Cy] Ireland to her former State 
of Splendor, when ſbe bad the glorious Appellation 
of THE ISLAND OF SAINTS, is left to every 
Man in his Senſes to determine. +; | 


Non is this all. *Tis very probable, no ſmall 
Pains will be taken to poſſeis the Pupils with an 
Opinion, which Mr. Sheridan publicly avows, [z] 
that the Profeſſion af an Attor,, in itſelf, is not mean 
or contemptible; an the conttury, be kuows of few 
(the three great ones excepted) wbich mig ht contribute 
more to public Benefit, and which nonſequently ſhould 
be more intitled ta a proportionahle Share of public 
Eſteem. And who knows but the Exception, which 
he has forced in on this Occaſion, hereatter may 
be totally expunged, as injurious to the Context; 
which, added to many other Inducements already 
too apt to preſs upon the Minds of Youth, of 
which a free Intercourſe with the Women is not 


[91 Sheridan's Oration, p. 3a. Le] 574 p. 21, 
Ca the 
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the leaft conſiderable, may debauch the younger 
Sons of honourable Families to commence Play- 
ers; a Courſe of Life, no Parent would wiſh to 
ſee his hopeful Child engaged in. And indeed 
Mr. Sheridan ſeems to hint, that he will encourage 
young Gentlemen to go upon the Stage. He ſays, 
the Courſe of Education [a] he intends to eſtabliſh 
will enable young Gentlemen, when that is finiſhed, 
to provide for themſelves independent of any further 
Aſſiſtance of Money or of Intereft. Now Mr. She- 
ridan is requeſted to inform the Public, what 
Courſe of Life a young Man can take, when his 
academical Education is finiſhed, in which Money 
or Intereſt or both are not neceſſary, except that a- 
lone of going upon the Stage, which is ſeldom ta- 
ken up by wy who are not nur of both? TE 


Bor this is not 8 work. A more en 
Conſequence. i is to be apprehended from a Connec- 
tion between the. Aeademy and the Stage. It is 
too notorious what: a Power ingenious and deſign- 
ing Actreſſes have often acquired over the Paſſions, 
nay the very Souis, of Men of ſober Vears and ex- 
tenſtve Experience z and we cannot ſuppoſe in- 
cautious Youth leſy fubject to the Inchantment of 
their Allurements: Is it not dreadful then to think 
how many Fouths, the eldeſt Hope of noble Fa- 
milies, -the Heirs of ancient and opulent Eſtates, 
may be drawn in to marry thoſe arttul and ſeduc- 
ing Wamen, to the heart- breaking Diſappointment 
of their Parents; the Diſgrace of their Families, 
and total Ruin of ithemſelves? Is not this proba- 
ble? Nay; if it be poſſible, what Parent will ex- 
1 his Son to the ng of ſo 3 a reine 
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tered into any Head before, to ſend a Youth, in- 
tended for a grave or pious Profeſſion, to the Play- 
Houſe for his Education. An Acquaintance with 
ſome of the Men upon the Stage would debauch 
the Morals of young Gentlemen, and lead them 
into Idleneſs and Folly. It is alſo the worſt School of 
Oratory extant ; and many public Speakers, who 
formed themſelves on the very beſt Models on the 
Stage, were all their Lives remarkable for an af- 
fected, pompous Diction and Delivery, which we 
very well know by the Name of theatrical; a 
Manner that is always ridiculous, as it 1s unnatu- 
ral, and tends to turn ordinary Subjects into Bur- 
leſque. a 1 8 nan i FL 


Tux grant indeed, that Mr. Sheridan is as good 
an Actor, as it is poſſible for him to be; that is, by 
the Dint of Labour and Application, he has, in 
ſome Meaſure, ſurmounted the many natural Im- 
pediments he had to combat with ; for which they 
are willing to allow him all due Applauſe: But if 
we conſider, that his Perſon is ſo unhappily form- 
ed, as intirely to baniſh every Thing like the 
graceful from his Action and Deportment; if we 
reflect, that by Habit he has acquired many unna- 
tural-and falſe Tones, on which, from the limited 
and narrow Compaſs of his Voice, he is obliged 
to ring ſuch unnatural and repeated Changes, as 
nothing but Cuſtom, which familiarizes the moſt 
diſagreeable Peculiarities, could force us to indure; 
if 'we add to this, a Countenance more adapted to 
expreſs the- harſher Paſſions, than to put on the 
modeſt, the engaging Looks of Perſuaſion ; it is 
greatly to be feared, that young Gentlemen, bred 
under: his Care,. who muſt naturally conceive a 
great Opinion of their Maſter, may miſtake theſe 
Imperfections for Excellencies, and, by frequent 
Imitation, may habitually contract Impediments, 
from which Nature had happily exempted them. 
#1271 Mr, 
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Mr. Sheridan therefore appears a very improper 
Model for Youth, as well for thoſe natural Misfor- 
tunes, as that his Writings demonſtrate he is ig- 
norant of Grammar, of the Engliſh Language, of 
Stile, of Rhetoric ; nor has he, as ſhall be thewn 
hereafter, any Taſte in Dancing, Painting, or Muſick. 


To prove the former of theſe Allegations, they 
ne a great Number of Paſſages quoted from 
is Oration, which, it is preſumed, was written 


with as much Skill and Care as he is Maſter of. 


'To avoid Prolixity, a few Examples only ſhall be 
ſelected; and they, who have Leiſure and Curio- 
ſity to ſee the reſt, need only read over the Ora- 
tion, with Attention, and they will diſcover them 
in every e +44 8 


3 Inst, of Mr. Sheridaw s Ignorance in Grit 
mar, take the us Inſtances, obvious to every 


Capacity. 


[4] 7 [aid the chief Mattel which SPURRED me 
on AT PRESENT. WAS the n on that this 
Country may probably be rumed. 


Hr all Tenſe is confountied. PORT ſhould 
be ſpurs; was ſhould be 7s, in the Preſent Tenſe, 
otherwiſe, they cannot grammatically ſtand with 
the Words at preſent, which ſo ſtrongly mark the 
Time, that it is wonderful it could eſcape him. . 


Tre following Quotation compoſes an intire 


Paragraph. 


[e] But inſtead of wofin Time about arb ere 
lative POINTS, let the only Conſi deration now be, 


bow IT may be reduced to Praftice. 


[3] Oration, p. 5. le] Ibid. p. 29. 
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Herr we have A FALSE CONCORD; 7 
ſhould be they, to agree with POINTS, which is 
plural. 


Wr cannot wonder at ſuch puerile Errors in Mr. 
Sheridan, when he declares, that Foreigners can 
make but little Progreſs in our Language, [d] be- 
cauſe the Engliſb Tongue has not yet been taught 
by Rule; (a plain Proof he never read any) tho“ 
we have Gill's, Cooper's and Yallis's Engliſh Gram- 
mars, all written in Latin, principally for the In- 
ſtruction of Foreigners: The laſt of which is con- 
ſidered by the Learned, as one of the beſt Gram- 
mars extant of any Language. 


Ac Alx, he ſhews he does not underſtand the 
common Signification of Engiiſh Words, and that he 
wants a Dictionary, as much as a Grammar. 


Tur ſecond Paragraph of the Oration runs thus, 


[e] But I have full a more-powerful Motive to my 
preſent Undertaking ; a Motive which will not ſuf- 
fer me to be ſilent without being criminal : For what I 
have to propoſe is not with a View meerly to contribute 
TO THE SERVICE OF MY COUNTRY, but 
TO PREVENT THE GROWTH OF AN EVIL 
which may bring on THE RUIN OF IRELAND, 
if ſpeedy and eſfectual Means are not uſed to put a 
Stop 10 it. 


So that, as Mr. Sheridan underſtands our Lan- 
guage, to prevent the ſpeedy Ruin of one's Country 
is not contributing 10 its Service. 


Gop forbid, thoſe Words ſhould bear the ſame 
Conſtruction in England | 


[4] Oration, p. 15. [e] Bid. p. 4. | 
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Ix another Place he ſays, 


[/] Our WHOLE SYSTEM of Education ſhould 
be rendered more complete, IN EVERY BRANCH, 
than is to be found either in the reſt of the Britiſh 
Dominions, or in any Part of Europe. 


A whole Syſtem, as theſe Words are commonly 
underſtood by Engh/bhmen, includes every Branch 
of that Syſtem ; yet Mr. Sheridan thinks, a whole 


Syſtem may be rendered complete, and yet be defec- 


tive in ſome Branches of it. 


Bur let us proceed to his Stile, and the Flowers 
of his Rhetoric. 15 


THE REVIVAL OF THE LONG-LOST 
ART OF ORATORY became, therefore, the firſt 
neceſſary Step towards my Deſign.— In my firſt Moti- 
ons towards it, I was only groping my Yay IN THE 
DARK, AND MY JOURNEY ENDED IN A 


_ CHAOS, where there conld not be ſaid to be Light, 


but, as MILTON expreſſes it, rather Darkneſs vi- 


Able. — At length I found that THEORY alone 


WOULD zever bring me FAR ON MY WAT; 
and that continual PRACTICE muſt be added to fur- 
niſh me with LIGHTS TO CONDUCT ME TO 
MY JOURNEY's END. 


Mx. Sheridan, it ſeems, had an uncommon Jaunt 
of it. When he got to Chaos, where his Journey 


ended, THEORY, which was the only Horſe he 
had, tho' for aught we know he could, yet would 


not bring him far on his Way; and tho' he got 


very ſafely before to his Fourney's End, IN THE 
DARK, yet, when he was there, he was obliged 
to call upon Practice to furniſh him with Lights to 


conduct him.—Whither ?—To his Fourney's End. 


LI Oratien, p. 11. [g] Bid. p. 20. 
Burleſque, 
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Burleſque, which, it has been obſerved, Perſons 
who form themſelves on theatrical Models are very 
apt to fall into, is of two Sorts. One ſpeaks of 
Things that are great in themſelves, in a familiar 
and vulgar Dialect; ſuch is Cotton's Traveſty of 
Virgil. The other elevates little Things, and or- 
dinary Tranſactions, with all the Pomp and Dig- 
nity of Heroics; ſuch is the Tragedy of TOM 
THUMB the Great. And this latter is the Kind, 
which Perſons, trained up at the Theatre, are 
moſt ſubject to. 


As for Example; when Mr. Sheridan thought it 
neceſſary to inform his Audience, that a Riot, 
which happened in the Play-Houſe, prevented his 
going on with his Academy, he expreſſes himſelf 
in this Manner: 


DL] But juſt as I pleaſed myſelf with the near 
View of the Accompliſhment of theſe my Deſigns ; juſt 
as the EDIFICE which I thought founded on a Rock, 
was nearly completed, and the AT TIC STORY only 
wanting, an EARTHQUAKE came, and in one Night 
reduced THE LONG-LABOURED PILE fo an 
Heap of Ruins. 


As it is impoſſible to avoid laughing at this /ong- 
laboured Heap of Bombaſt, it was very injudicious 
to attempt the patbetic immediately after it; but 
when we recollect, that this Earthquake was an ar- 
tificial one of his own making, to excuſe the Weak- 
neſs of his Edifice, which he knew, in a very little 
Time, muſt tumble of itſelf; his Attempt to move 
our Compaſſion at that Incident, becomes likewiſe 
a Matter as ridiculous as the former. | 


Ir Mr. Sheridan will deny that he purpoſely laid 
a Scheme to bring about that Riot, of which he 


[5] Oration, p. 24. 
_ ſo 
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ſo pompoufly e it ſhall be poſitively 
proved upon him, by undeniable Evidence. 


Bur, to do him Juſtice, they confeſs, Mr. She 
ridan, in one Inſtance, has added a conſiderable 
Improvement to the ancient Art of Oratory, which 
can never fail of ſending away his Audience pretty 
well ſatisfied. We do not read, that Cicero, or 
any of the Ancients, gave a Breakfaſt to waſh down 
their Eloquence; this Invention was reſerved for 
Mr. Sheridan wherefore many are of Opinion, 
that when he deſigns to [i] pronounce his next Pam- 
ꝑhlet, he ſhould advertize the Town, that on ſuch 
a Day he intends TO GIVE TEA; a Title, that, 
Mr. Foote can inform him, has a vaſt Power to 


draw and charm an Audience. 


Urox the Whole of Mr. Sheridan's Diſcoveries 
in the long-loft Art of Oratory, they are very apt to 


believe, what we have heard him affirm of him- 


ſelf, That his Journey (in Queſt of it) ended in a 
Chaos, where there could not be ſaid to be Light, 
but, as Milton expreſſes it, DARKNESS VISIBLE. 


Tu v proceed to examine Mr. Sheridan's Taſte 
in the ſeveral Arts and Accompliſhments which he 
profeſſes to teach in his Academy. 


Tuner have read in the Play-Bills, as Part of 
the promiſed Entertainment, that Mr. Sheridan was 
to dance between the Acts They ſaw him dance, 
and they cannot intirely approve of his Dancing- 
maſter. 


Tnem Obſervations on his Skill in Muſic ſhall 
be related in a more proper Place hereafter. But, 


when they ſpeak of his Taſte in Painting, they in- 


fiſt, (and herein they appeal to the Honourable the 

Dublin Society) that Mr. Weſt's Academy has pro- 

duced many Boys of twelve or thirteen Years of 
[7] Sheridar's Oration, in the Title- Page. 

Age, 
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Age, who, for Deſign and Compoſition, for Pro- 
portion and Harmony, for Grace and Expreſſion, 
for a juſt Regard to the known Rules of Perſpec. 
tive and Architecture, by ten thouſand Odds, ex- 
cel thoſe Paintings which Mr. Sheridan (as a Spect» 

en of his Taſts in that Art) has lately exhibited for 


the Admiration of the Public. 


Tr folemnly declare, they do not mean to 
caſt any Reflections on the unfortunate Painter; 
they know him to be a Man of great Merit, in his 
own Way; they only pity his Neceſſity, which re- 
duced him, under the Direction of Mr. Sher:dan, 
to expoſe, to public View, ſuch wretched and pre- 
poſterous Figures, as are every Night hung out on 
the Curtain of Smock-Alley Play-Houle, like thoſe 
that inform us where Monſters may be ſeen. It 
was anſwered, that, perhaps, Mr. Sheridan could 
not procure any better. To this it was replied, 
that the Theatres in London are content with plain 
green Curtains. It never was expected that the 

Curtain ſhould furniſh any Part of the Entertain- 
ment; and nothing ſo much diſcovers a Depravity 
or total Deficiency of Taſte, às an Affectation of 
paltry and unneceſſary Ornaments; But, when 
thoſe ill placed Ornaments are worſe executed, it 
then becomes downright ridiculous Abſurdity; 
and no Perſon capable of ſueh Vanity ſhould b 
intruſted with the Care of Youth, eſpecially in the 
more-refined Parts of their Education, when they 
ard to form, and, by the beſt Examples, to fix ſome 
Standard of their Taſte : For there is ſuch an A- 
nalogy between the Arts, that he, who is ridicu- 
lous in one, can never have a true Diſcernment or 
Reliſh for the reſt. * 


Tuev think it an endleſs Taſk to obſerve upon 
Mr. Sberidan d extreme Modeſty, which appears in 
every Line of the Oration; Modeſty is an amiable 
Diſpoſition in every Rank of Life, but in an Ora- 
© . tor, 
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tor, the Appearance of it at leaft is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. There never was perhaps a greater Cha- 


racter, if conſidered all together, than Cicero; yet, 


to us, how much has that great Man, who really 
ſaved his Country from Deſtruction, ſullied his 
Fame, by ſometimes reminding us of his Services. 
But Mr. Sheridan's whole Oration is a Panegyric 
upon himſelf; the Scope of which may be thus 
analyſed. his Country, he ſays, muſt ſpeedily 
be ruined, if the People are not taught Ora- 
tory ; no Perſon can teach it but himſelf; he 
can teach it as well as it was taught in an- 


cient Greece or Nome; and, that ſo noble and uſe- 


ful an Art may fiot periſh with him, he recom- 
mends himſelf to the Public, and concludes with 
this ſolemn Prayer, which it were Prophaneſs to 
tranſcribe intire; [k ] May the **#**#####*# 77 /pjro 


your Heart: with at: ardent Zeal to promote an In- 


dertaking which will redgund ſo much to your own 
Honour; which will be Produktive of ſuch Benefits 
to the rif ing Generation; and band down. ſuch Bleſſ- 
Ings to Poſterity.. r Soar 

Bur whatever Opinion he1 may have formed of 
himſelf, it is evident he thinks very differently 'of 
the Underſtanding and Sagacity, of the Public; 
and his endeavouring to perluade chem, that his 
on 11 455 for a on the Stage was to qualify 
imleff to keep an cademy, i is the groſſeſt Inſult t 
1 Was. ever attermpted | to. be put upon the Cre. 


Al 


1 of any Nation; it being own to all bis 


Abl 


= elled him, O that deſperate Courle, the | 

ſad aeg uge of Derek. They gg fs 9 5 
Man, of a a liberal Education, © api with, and 
almoſt over powered by Misfortuntsi cas an Object 
of Bity, Compaſſiom and Eſteem: But, ſhould he 
barft his narrow Limits, and, by;ſany: lucky For- 
1 advance himſelf to Proſperity ; then, to be 


as * p. 32. 
aſhamed 


Pybhe 1 in zeneral,; th c pinching Neceſlity a- a- 
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aſhamed to own, nay, in the broad Face of Day, 
to have the Confidence' to deny, the State from 
whence he roſe, creates a very different Opimon 
of him in the Mind of every ſenſible, modeſt and 
ingenuous Perſon that hears him. And indeed Mr. 
Sheridan, in this Place, betrays ſome little Defect 
in Memory. In Page 20 of his Oration, he ſays, 
he had the Theory of Oratory, but found that alone 
could not do, without continual Prattice, which 
could not be had any where but upon the Stage; 
but in the Pages 21 and 22, he ſays, that after he 
had been ſome Years on the Stage, an Accident be- 
came the Means of firſt laying open to his View, 
the fundamental Principles of the Art. This, it is 
thought, is a Contradiclion; unleſs Mr. Sheridan, 
by the fundamental Principles of an Art, underſtands 
ſomething different from the Theory of an Art. 
How then can he talk of waſting his Fortune, [/] 
and loſing a conſiderable Sum of Money, by the 
FF hole ot his Undertaking? Let Mr. Sheridan 
make up an Account of all the worldly Subſtance 
of which he was poſſeſſed at his firſt Entrance on 
the Stage; from that let him deduct what he has 
at preſent, and what he has ſquandered in Luxury, 
Feaſting and Extravagance, and the Remainder is 
all they can allow him to have loſt by his Endea- 
yours to reform: the ,Stage, or to found his Aca- 
demy. But in this Account they expect Mr. She- 
ridan will charge himſelf with the Receipts of a 
Benefit Play, which ſome Years ago was intended 
to raiſe, A MONUMENT TO SHAKESPEAR, 
On this Occaſion the poor Players generouſly re- 
mitted their Salaries, the, Town crowded to the 
Houſe, Mr. Sheridan received all the Money, and 
the Public, who have a Right tocall him to an Ac- 
count, have never heard more of the Matter. For 
his Health, which indeed is viſibly impaired, they 
are extremely concerned ; and are vaſtly appre- 
b 118; {/] Oration, p. 24. he 

ty | 1 henſive, 
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henſive, that the Duties of a Manager, of a Player, 
and of the Maſter of an Academy, will require more 
Application, than his Conſtitution is able to indure. 


TuxRI cannot therefore be the leaſt Reaſon for 
making ſuch an Academy the ſtalking Horſe to 
Creep in upon the Law Mr. Sheridan has now in 
View; as, beſides the ſeveral Reaſons already of- 
fered, it is impoſſible for any one Man, at the 
ſame Time, to attend properly to the Duties of two 
ſuch incompatible Employments. It is therefore 
moſt earneſtly recommended to the learned and 
noble Society, who have formed themſelves into a 
Body for the Improvement of Education, as they 
value the Proſperity of the Deſign they intend to 
execute; as they regard the Good of their Coun- 
try, to conſider, ſeriouſly, and attentively, the 
Objections here offered; and to demand and re- 
ceive a ſatisfactory Anſwer to each of them, before 
they abſolutely approve of Mr. Sheridan's Plan of 
an Academy, or of him to be the Maſter of it; as 
nothing is more ardently deſired, by the Perſons 
who advance theſe Objections, than to ſee a good 
Academy founded in this Kingdom, and placed 
under the Direction of an able and deſerving In- 


& *» 


ſtructor. 


4. Tur Caſe of the Theatres in London is not 
at all finular to that before us; and the Engliſh Act 
of Parliament, which is ſuppoſed to limit the Num- 

er of Play-Houſes in that Metropolis, is either 
not known or mifrepreſented. - But, in order to 

anderitand' the true Intent and Meaning of that 
Act, and the Occaſion on which it was made, it is 
neceſſary for thoſe who never were in London to be 
informed, that the great Metropolis, commonly 
known by that general Appellation, conſiſts of the 
City of London, properly ſo called, the City of Weſt- 
minfler, and the Borough of SourhwarR, with vaſt- 
extended Liberties -and Suburbs; all connected, 
„ 8 without 


- 
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without any intermediate Space, except the River 
Thames, which flows between the two former and 
the latter. Of theſe the City of London, which is 
the moſt conſiderable Part, and the Borough, have 
for ſome Ages paſt been ſolely inhabited by Mer- 
chants, Dealers and Tradeſmen; a People, re- 
markable for Sobriety, Induſtry, Application and 
Frugality, in Conſequence of which they are be- 
come the richeſt City in Europe. The Court, the 
Nobility and People of Faſhion all reſide in West- 
minſter, which is therefore called the Court-End of 
the Town, and is the Seat of every Kind of Plea- 
fure. Time out of Mind there has not been a li- 
cenced Theatre in the City of London, or the Bo- 
rough. Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden Theatres 
are in Y/eſtminfier, above a Mile from the moſt 
contiguous Parts of the City, and above three 
Miles from thoſe that are furtheſt removed; fo that 
it is a tolerably expenſive and troubleſome Jour- 
ney, where Coach-Hire runs very high, for a Ci- 
tizen and h's Family to go to a Play, and return 
home again. From theſe Cauſes it proceeds, that 
the Citizens of London make but a very inconſi- 
derable Part of the Audience at either Theatre ; 
and the People of Southwark very rarely are en 


there. 


ABourT the Year 1731, an enterprizing Genius 
of the Stage erected a very handſome and commo- 
dious Theatre 'at Goodman's-Fields, cloſe to that 
Side of London, which is fartheſt removed from 
Weſftminfler. This was ſo great a Novelty to the 
lower Claſs of Citizens, who never before were 
within convenient Reach of ſuch an Entertain- 
ment, that every Night the Houſe was crowded 
with their Wives, Daughters, Apprentices, Jour- 
neymen and Servants, who, to ſecure good Places, 
ſtole thither at four o'Clock in the Afternoon ; to 
the great Neglect of their Trades, and Decay of 
their Fortunes. | 

Tur 
( 


1 
Tae frugal and induſtrious Citizens ſoon per- 
ceived the Inconvenience of ſuch a near Induce- 


ment to Expence and Idleneſs. They uſed various 


Methods to ſuppreſs it, but, as nothing can be 
carried there by high Hand, their Efforts proved 


but vain; the Miſchief ſtill increaſed. At length 


the City of London, as a corporate Body, petitioned 
the Crown, that this new Theatre ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed. It happened, about the ſame Time, that 
the parliamentary Oppoſition, which ſoon after 
ended in the Overthrow of the then long-ruling 
Miniſter, was gaining conſiderable Vigour. Every 
Art was uſed to render the Adminiſtration odious 
or contemptible to the People, who are always 
glad to laugh at the Expence of their Betters. At 
the ſame Time alſo, * A certain broken Wit, (as 
„ Cibber in his Apology ſtiles him) who ſince has 
„ been Author of ſome of the moſt ingenious 
„Pieces in our Language, collected a fourth Com- 
„ pany, who for ſome Time acted Plays in the 
* Hay-Market, which Houſe the united Drury- 
„Lane Company had lately quitted : This enter- 
«© prizing Perſon had Senſe enough to know, that 
& the beſt Plays, with bad Aftors, would turn but 
to a very poor Account ; therefore. found it ne- 
„ ceſſary to give thè Public ſome Pieces of an ex- 
„ traordinary Kind, the Poctry of which he con- 
„ ceived ought to be fo ſtrong, that the greateſt 
PDunce of an Actor could not ſpoil it. Upon 
* this Principle he produced ſeveral frank and free 
& Farces, that ſeemed to knock all Diſtinctions of 
« Mankind on the Head: Religion, Laws, Go- 
% vernment, Prieſts, Judges and Miniiters were 
all laid flat at the Feet of this Herculean Satyr- 
&« iſt.” This Account is taken from Cibber's Life: 
And Tradition further informs us, that the inde- 
cent Mimickry of the Actors left no Room to 
doubt at whom thole Libels were directed. The 
M.niſter, who knew the powerful Influence ſuch 
Repreſentations 
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Repreſentations muſt naturally acquire over the 
Minds of the People, with Pleaſure adopted the 
Citizens Addreſs; for he was himſelf too wiſe to 
propoſe any Meaſure, ſo unpopular. A Bill was 
therefore brought in and paſſed, calculated meerly 
to ſerve his own Purpoſes, under Colour of oblig- 
ing the City of London, by which it was enacted, 
under certain Penalties, that no new Play, or an 
Addition to an old one, ſhould be acted, without 
a Licence from the Lord Chamberlain; that no 
Theatre ſhould exhibit Plays without a Licence, 
and that no Licence ſhould be given to act Plays, 
but in the City or Liberty of Meſiminſter, and the 
Places of his Majeſty's immediate Reſidence. This 
is the genuine 'Subſtance of the Act, which was 
more levelled at the Licentiouſneſs of Authors and 
Managers, than at the Number-of Play-Houſes, 
which, had they behaved with Deeency and due 
Reſpect to their Superiors, might have remained 
unmoleſted to this Day. It is true, by this Act, 
his Majeſty is reſtrained from licencing a Theatre 
in the City of London, or Borough of Southwark, 
unleſs he ſhould pleafe to mile either of them the 
Place of his Reſidence: But, in the City and Li- 
berty of Weſtminſter, (as in the City of Dublin) 
the King has ſtill the Prerogative of licencing any 
Number of Theatres he may think proper. ö 
Bur notwithſtanding the apparent Neceſſity 
which at thai Fime ſubſiſted for reſtraining the 
Licentiouſneſs of the Stage; it was generally con- 
ſidered as a Stretch. of miniſterial Power, and was 
not reliſned by many of the beſt and wiſeſt Men in 
England. Any. Perſon may learn my Lord Chef+ 
ter field's Sentiments, on that Occaſion, by turns 
ing aver. the parliamentary Debates for the Lear 
1937. Thereithe Public may ſee an Example of 
reall Eloquende „ manly, rational, natural; ſimple; 
unaffected and elegant. -v dos ns lf v0 
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Wr have (ſeen at the Time that Law "paſſed 
there were four Theatres, beſides the great Opera- 
Houſe, open at the ſame Time in London; and 
the Manager of Covent-Garden Houſe has now a 
dormant Patent in his Poſſeſſion, under which he 
may act at any Time he pleaſes; but he locks it 
up for the ſame Reaſons that Mr. Sheridan locks up 
the Theatre in Aungier-Street, Wherefore Mr. 
Barry's Friends conclude, as the Engliſh Act was 
made for Reaſons that do not ſubſiſt in this King- 
dom; as it does not at alLlimit the Number of 
Play-Houſes in the Metropolis, but only excludes 
them from the Precincts of fome particular Juriſ- 
dictions; as this was done at the Requeſt of the 
Body Corporate of London; as, by having two 
Play-Houſes, the proper Emulation and Conteſt 


for Superiority is kept on Foot; and, as it is evi- 


dent if they had more that more could be main- 
tained ; it does not at all follow, becauſe it acci- 
dentally happens that London at preſent has but 
two Play-Houſes open, that Dublin, on Account 
of its comparative. Iuferiority, can only ſupport 
one. But allowing the Calculation produced on 
the other Side to be juſt in every Particular, it will 
prove that Dublin ought not to have any Play-Houſe 
at all, which is more than Mr. Sheridan deſires ; 
and it is a known Rule in Logic, that an Argu- 
ment, which proves too much, proves nothing. 
But Experience, the moſt unerring Logic, evinces 
that in every City, which can ſupport one Theatre 
well, it is abſolutely neceſſary, there ſhould be a 
ſecond, to keep the g, or, more properly ſpeak - 
ing, the Manager f the fir, in Order. And, if 
there be any Occaſion for the Interpoſition of the 
Legiſlature, in this Caſe, it is to paſs a Law, that 
no Manager of a Theatre, for the future, ſhall be 
permitted to acquire any Intereſt, Term or Pro- 
perty in any ſecond Play-Houſe, whereby theatrical 
Monopolies will be prevented, which in this, as in 

other 
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other Caſes, have ever been found prejudicial te 
the Intereſt of the Public. 


To the other Part of the Queſtion, 


II. As it concerns the private Property of Indi 
viduals, 


Ms. Barry's Friends make the following An- 
ſwer [n. 


1. Havixs, as they imagine, clearly demon- 
ſtrated that the Public muſt be conſiderably in- 
jured, if Mr. Sheridan's ſelfiſh Project ſhould ſuc. 
ceed ; they think Mr. Sheridan's private Intereſt 
ought not to be placed in Competition with the 
public Good. But, ſuppoſing the Public uncon- 
cerned, and that the Queſtion ſtood meerly on the - 
different Rights and Pretenſions of Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Barry, as Individuals, they hope to make 

it evident, on one Hand, that Mr. Sheridan has 
not the leaſt Colour of Right to expect ſuch a Mo- 
nopoly will be created in his Favour, and on the 
other, that it would be no leſs an Injury to Mr. 
Barry, at this Time, than to ſtrip him of every 
Farthing he is worth in the World; to leave him 
ſeveral thouſand Pounds in Debt; to throw him 
into a Gaol for Life, and ſo totally and irretrievably 
ruin him and his Family for ever, 


Tae Town has been much abuſed, for man 
Years, by the pompous Oratory of Mr. Sheridan. 
He would have it believed, that to manage a The- 
atre is a Work of mighty Difficulty, not inferior 
to that of Firſt-Miniſter of State: That a Manager 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of an elevated Genius, fine 
Parts, extenſive Learning, a penetrating, lively 


(u] The Reader will pleaſe to remember, that the Anſwer ta 


the ſecond Argument, under the firſt general Head, is referred 
to this Place, | 
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Wit, a profound Skill in Politics; but above all 
he ſhould be a perfect Maſter of the Greek Lan- 
guage; that it very ſeldom happens, that they, 
whom Providence hath called to this important 
Station, have had the happy Advantage [n] of 
having gone thro" an intire Courſe of liberal Educa: 
tiou as Mr. Sheridan has done; with a great deal 
more in the tame Strain, and to the ſame Purpoſe. 


Ir is obſervable, that when Mr. Sheridan's ſur- 
prizing Abilities and Addreſs, as a Manager, are 
the Topics of Panegyric, we are conſtantly re- 
minded, that he was educated in our Nen 5 
that he has taken the Degree of [o] Maſter of Arts, 
whence hederives many Advantages thar no other 
Perion, [ 2] but himſelf, can boaſt of ; but when Mr. 
Sheridau's Acadeiny is the Theme, then indeed 
we arg told, [q] hey teach nothing in the Univerſi ty... 


Tur Public, on their Side, think it much eaſier 
to take all thoſe fine T hings, reported of the Ma- 
nager, for granted, than to be at the Trouble of 
rei v them, | L 2 

Bur let us, for a Moment, draw the Curtain 4 


that veils this mighty Myftery ; let us walk behin 


the Scenes and take a juli Survey of the ponderous 
Affairs this ATLAS is to ſupport; let us weigh 
them n an equal Pallance, and then we ſhall be 
able to proportion what Degree of — Is ſuf- 
ficient tor the Burthen, 


Tur whole Duty of a Manager of a Theatre is 
comprized under the following Heads : 


: He is. to. keep the Play-Houſe i in good Repair; 
which ſhould be elegantly, but not a deco- 
rated. : 

THE Stage ſhould be 1 with a competent 
Number of painted Scenes ſufficient to anſwer the 


bel Oration, p. 19 le] 1b. p. ai. LI 1b. p. 26. [9] . p. 20. 
Purpoſes 
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Purpoſes of all the Plays in the Stock, in which 
there is no great Variety, being eaſily reduced to 
the following Claſſes. 1ſt, Temples. 2dly, Tombs. 
ly, City Walls and Gates. Athly, Outſides of Pa- 
aces. 5thly, Inſides of Palaces. 6thly, Streets. j7thly, 
Chambers. 8thly, Priſons. gthly, Gardens. And 
10thly, Rural Proſpects of Groves, Foreſts, Deſarts, 
Sc. All theſe ſhould be done by a Maſter, if ſuch 
can be procured ; otherwiſe, they ſhould be as ſim- 
ple and unaffected as poſſible, to avoid offending a 
judicious Eye. If, for ſome particular Purpoſe, any 
other Scene is neceſſary, it can be got up occaſionally, 
He Houſe ſhould be ſupplied with a Company 
the beſt Performers, of all Kinds and both Sexes, 
hat can poſſibly be procured, conſiſting of Players, 
Muſicians, Singers, Dancers, Sc. For this Purpoſe 
no reaſonable Expence ſhould be ſpared ; and, to 
ſecure a conſtant Succeſſion of them, they ſhould 
be treated with Civility and Politeneſs, and the 
{ſtricteſt Honeſty and Punctuality ſhou!d be ob- 
ſerved in fulfilling their Contracts; for they, who 
are conſcious of Merit, are very ſenſible of Diſre- 
ſpect, and they, whoſe very Buſineſs is Diverſion, 
hate, more than any others, to be obliged to go to 


Law. 

Tur Company ſhould be well dreſſed, more ac- 
cording to the Dignity of the Character repreſent- 
ed, than the Rank of the Performer; and if the 
Manager be himſelf an Actor, he ſhould never diſ- 
cover any Partiality in the ſuperior Finery of his 
own Perſon. | 

TERRE are certain little Articles neceſſary in 
moſt Plays, which, in the Language of the The- 
atre, are called Properties, and are under the Care 
of a particular Officer, called the Property-Man, 
ſuch as Daggers, Bowls, Caſkets, and the like; of 
which there ſhould be a competent Collection. 
Tux Houſe ſhould be ſupplied with all neceſſary 
Attendants, a Prompter and his Men, a Houſe- 


keeper , 
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keeper, Carpenters, Mechaniſts, Door-keepers, 
Candle-ſnuffers, Scene-ſhifters, Guards, Mutes, 
and the like. 


Ir is the Buſineſs of the Manager to conſider and 
appoint what Plays ſhould be acted. The old Stock 
Plays, that have ſtood the Teſt of Time, are not 
to be rejected. Such new ones as ſucceed in Lon- 
don muſt be a pleaſing Gratification to the Curioſity 
of the Public. He ſhould reviſe good old Plays 
that have long lain neglected ; and, if poſſi ble, a 
Manager in Dublin, for the Honour of the Nation, 
ſhould ſometimes exhibit intire new Pieces, which 
probably would not be wanting, if Authors were 
not ill treated, but were certain of Encouragement. 
The Play being choſen, the Manager is to caſt the 
Parts; that is, he is to appoint what Player is to 
perform each Character; he is diligently to attend 
the Rehearſals, and te ſee that every Thing is com- 
pletely ready for the public View, before the Night 
of Performance. He is then to ſettle and publiſh 


the Bills, and the Play comes regularly on to be 
acted. 


THERE is to be a Treaſurer, who, every Night, 
is to account with, and receive all Money from the 
Office-keepers. He is to pay the Performers their 
Sallaries, and to diſcharge a'l Bills for Candles, Coals 
and other incidental Expences. The Treaſurer is 
to account with the Manager for the Ballance, and 
the Manager ſhould be regularly diligent and care- 
tul in the Examination of his Accounts. 

As the principal End of the Manager's Duty is 
ta pleaſe the Public, he ſnould be ſtrictly careful to 
avoid giving the leaſt Off-nce, If he ſhould be 
ſo unfortunate, he ſhould be furniſhed with a ſuffi- 
cient Degree of Humility, to make public Attone- 
ment for his Miſconduct ; nor ſhould he, through 
Pride or Obſtinacy, reject the Advice of his cool 
and ſenſible Friends on any ſuch Occafion. 


TazsE 
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© Tarss are the important Duties of a Manager; 
for the proper Execution of which, no greater 


Talents, natural or acquired, are neceſſary than 
the following. 


1. Common Senſe; 2. Common Honeſty ; 3. 
Common Oeconomy ; 4. Common Manners ; 5, 
An Acquaintance with the Stage ; and 6. A com- 
petent Knowledge of the Humours, Taſte and 
Diſpoſition of the Town, 


IT would run me far beyond my Limits, were - 
to relate how they apply theſe Qualifications, ſeve- 
rally, to the Duties before enumerated. Let it 
ſuffice, that their Arguments were Pointed to 
prove, that Mr. Sheridan's Conduct demonſtrates 
he 1s very deficient in them all, but one. 


Ws may be convinced the Management of a 
Theatre requires no very extraordinary Talents, 
from this ſingle Inſtance; Mr. Somdon managed 
Smock-Alley Houſe for two Years: ſucceſſively, N 
much to the Satisfaction of the Public. 


Font all which it is evident, the Myſtery of 
Play-Houſe Management is not ſo great as to de- 
ſerve any mighty Applauſe ; and perhaps the Pub- 
lic will think the Trouble ſufficiently rewarded, by 
an Income of, at leaſt, o thouſand Pounds a Tear. 


Mx. Barry's Friends further declare, they are 
Strangers to the deplorable Condition in which, 
Mr. Sheridan ſays, he found the Theatre. The 
Houſe, they remember, was juſt the ſame it now 
is, except that he has ſtuck up ſome miſerable 
Paintings, which rather diſgrace than adorn it. 
What then are the mighty Reformations, what.the 
much-boaſted-of Regulations, with which Mr. 
Sheridan has ſo remarkably improved our Theatre? 
Have we had a greater Variety of ,good Players 
brought over to us, under his Direction, than we 


had 
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had befarg ? Nothing like it. Such has been his 
Attention to raiſe and ſupport an Opinion of his 
own Superiority and Impoi tance, that it was his 
conſtant Policy and Practice, from the Beginning, 
to baniſh or keep away every Perſon, that his Jea- 
louſy could ſuſpect, might poſſibly divide with him 
the Applauſe of the Public. Before his Manage- 
ment, the Town was entertained, Seaſon after 
Seaſon, with the moſt celebrated Perforiners from 
England. In thoſe Days, we were viſited by Quin, 
Delane, Milward, Garrick; Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Clive, 
Mrs: Yoffington, and many others; nay, we had 
Mr. Sheridan himſelf, immediately before he com- 
menced Manager ; ; and ſurely, he will not ſay, the 
Stage was then in a miſerable Condition, Mrs. 
Woffington and Mr. Macklin are the only capital 
Performers, they remember, he ever obliged us 
with, before this Seaſon, The former, it 1s re- 

rted, was abſolutely forced upon him, when ſhe 
paid a caſual Viſit to this Kingdom; and both, at 
their parting, complained loudly of ſome little Ne- 
glect in the Performance of their Contracts, Tis 
true the Manager permitted Mr. Naſſap to make 
his firſt Appearance among us; but when he per- 
ceived the Progreſs he was making in the Favour 
of the Town, that Inſtant, he began to uſe him 
ſo ill, that Mr. Maſſop was obliged to ſend him a 
Challenge, which the Manager conſidered beneath 
his Dignity to accept, and for his Inſolence in ſend- 
ing it, baniſhed him to England, where every Day 
he improved, till he became the Actor we lately 
ſaw him. Are we obliged to Mr. Sheridan for the 
admirable Performances of Mrs. Gregory, now Mrs. 
Fitz-Henry? The very Reverſe. We are told, ſhefirſt 
offered herſelf to him, and upon Examination; be 
pronounced ſhe never could ſucceed; She appealed 
from the Sentence, went to England, and the E- 
vent has proved either the Extent or Candor of 
his Judgment.” What then hes he done? What 
Novelty has he produced to entertain us? O, ſe- 
Fs | veral, 
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veral, that are truly worthy of a well regulated 
Theatre ! One Seaſon, he gave us the TURK; a- 
gain, he amazed us with MADDOX. This Na- 
tion had never before ſeen any Rope-Dancers that 
equalled them ; and one of them kicked a Straw 
better than any Man in Europe. But for this, it 
may be ſaid, he can plead the Example of one of 
the Theatres: in London, from whence Mr. Sheri- 
dan had taken both thoſe Rope-Dancers. Tis true, 
he can; but that Theatre had io long been cor- 
rupted with Smithfield Entertainments, that Mr. 
POPE, in the DUNCIAD, compliments the Ma- 
nager with the exalted Title of the ANGEL OF 
DULLNESS.: And tho' the People of London 
had. been accuſtomed to ſee Monſters and Abſur- 
dities in that Houſe; yet, when the Turk, a Rope- 
Dancer, was firſt exhibited there, the whole Town 
juſtly exclaimed againſt it, as a Degradation of 
the Theatre ; and Mr. Quin and Mrs. Woffington, 
on that Account, refuſed, and actually ceaſed to 
perform, during all the Time of ſuch a * 
Froſtitution of the Stage [1]. 


Bor our Manager did not ſtop heres his Gaius 
cannot long confine itſelf to ſervile Imitation; he 
muſt exceed bis great Example, or he would not 
be himſelf. | 


[] About the Vear wow, the Munde of Drury - Lane in- 
troduced a Set of Repe- Dancers into that Theatre; for the firſt 
Day of whoſe Performance, he had given out ſome Play, in 
which, I (Colley Cibber) had a material Part: But I was. hardy 
enbugh to go into the Pit, and acquainted the Spectators near 
me, that hoped, they would not think it a Mark of my Diſre- 
ſpect to them, if I declined acting upon any Stage brought to ſo 
low Diſgrace, as ours was like to. be by that Day's Entertainment. 
—And the 2vhole Bod: ors too proteſted againſt ſuch an A- 
buſe of their Profe en. whence it will be no Wonder, 
that all due Regards to original Uſe and Inſtitution of the 
Stage ſhould be utterly laſt, or negleffed.  ClpBzR's Life, | hap. 
"0s: Þ P. . Dug: e 1 15 | 
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We TE already ſeen a Samples of his 
Skill in Painting; we have ſeen him dance; it is 
now Time we ſhould have a hy omg of his 7 oo 
in MUSIC. 07! | 


4 


Tur next Figure e preſented. with, on 
the Stage, was'ia very. extraordinary Muſician, 
who, to'a numerous and polite Audience, per- 
formed ſeveral Solos and Sonatas on a BROOM- 
STICK. What Pity it is, Mr. Sheridan was not. 
then at the Head of his Academy, that his Pupils 
might be inſtructed in ſuch an 9 3 Accom- 
phithment, by ſuch a Maſter i in Mujic.! ct | 0 


Bur from this boaſted Theatre, that for Mag 
nificence and Splendor, for Decorum and, Nau 
rity, excels all others, may we not expect ſome- 
thing more ſurprizing,. than had ever yet been at- 
tenipted on any Stage, in any Nation? We ſurely 
may, nor ſhall we, be diſappointed. abt 


To the Aſtoniſhmeni*of all Mankind, a \ FIRE: 


EATER was produced at our Theatre] A Wretch, 
whoſe only Excellence conſiſted in ſwallowing 
flaming Links, and ſupping burning Pitch and 
Brimſtone, with a Ladle! It was not enough to 
proſtitute the Stage ; human Nature muſt be de- 
graded!——But,: Thanks to the Town, : Noſe-led 
as they had been for many Yeats before, they 
could hot, they did not bear this Infult, this Out- 
rage offered to the ere . e and i; Taft 959 
the Nation. | oy er — | 


Tu only Riterthtiog Mr. a ever winds 

in our Theatre, and to which alone he is indebted 
for the Reputation of being thought ſo matchleſs a 
Manager; is, his preventing People from going 
behind the Scenes, or ſtanding on the Stage. 


Whatever Merit this may claim, the Invention is 
| not 
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not his own, as it had long before been the Practice 
in London ; and for its Introduction among us, we 
are more obliged to the following Accident, than 
to any Deſign of Mr. Sheridan. 


Some Years ago, a Diſpute. aroſe between Mr. 
Sheridan and a Gentleman behind the Scenes, (a 
Proof that Gentlemen were not then excluded 
from them) which proceeded to downright Kick- 
ing and Cuffing. From the Scenes, the Diſturb- 
ance got to the Pit; from the Pit to the Town; 
Parties were formed; and Mr. Sheridan, for ſeve- 
ral Nights ſucceſſively, was threatened to be at- 
tacked in his cloſe Quarters, To prevent this, 
Mr. Sheridan, who has ever ſhewn a very pru- 
dent Regard to Self-Preſervation, the prime Law 
of Nature, gave Orders, that, for the future, no 
Perſon, who did not belong to the Houſe, ſhould 
be admitted behind the Scenes; which pleaſed 
the Town fo much, that (with the Exception of a 
few particular Friends) he has ever ſince conti- 
nued the Cuſtom ; the only Inſtance, perhaps, in 
which he has diſcovered the leaſt Inclination to o. 
blige the Public. 


IT is extremely remarkable, when Mr. Sheridan 
(in the Heighth of his Reſentment to this un- 
grateful Town, for unwarily engaging in. another 
Riot, of which himſelf had premeditately planned 
the Occaſion) determined to puniſh us, with his 
perpetual Abſence ; he no ſooner left us to bewail 
the irreparable Loſs, than came Mr. Barry and 
Mrs. Gregory, to dry our Tears for him, but to 
make others flow in greater Abundance. The 
next Seaſon, we were viſited by Mr. Mo/ſop, and 
we were proud to ſee our young Country man, in 
fo ſhort a Time, become a ſpirited, manly and ca- 
pital Performer. At the ſame Time, we were en- 
tertained by that excellent Comedian, Mr. Wood- 
ward. We all had an Opportunity of ſeeing Bo- 
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badil. But, the third Seaſon, when Mr. Sheridan 
was pleaſed to forgive us, and once more conde- 


ſcended to reſcue our unhappy Theatre from bar- 


barous Hands; at his boding Croak, as at the 
Cock in Hamlet, all vaniſhed ; Barry, Moſſp, Gre- 

„ Woodward, all were gone Can this Uni- 
formity of Effects proceed but from an Uniformit 
of Cauſes? He might have engaged Mrs. /:2- 
Henry, at that Time, if he pleaſed : For, if Re- 
port ſpeaks true, ſhe remained all that Seaſon, or 
the greateſt Part of it, unemployed in London. 
But from him the Town can never expect any In- 
dulgence. This Seaſon, indeed, when the World 
cried Shame upon him, for neglecting her, he was 
forced to engage her. 


Ar the 833 of this Winter, it was ex- 
pected the Town would be as full, as it had been 
for many Years before. What Proviſion then did 
the Manager make for the public Entertainment ? 
He introduced a Perſon, whoſe chief Merit is Mi- 
mickry ; and he, that ſo valuable an Art may not 
periſh with himſelf, as the long-loſt Art of Oratory 
1s likely to do with Mr. Sheridan, brought with 
him a Pupil, whom he is rearing up in his own 
worthy Profeſſion. This Maſter does nut confine 
himſelf to Taking-off, as it is modiſhly phrazed, 
the People of the >tage, (tho' if the Actor mi- 
micked be of Eminence and Merit, it not only in- 
jures him in his Fame, on which bis Property de- 
pends, but corrupts the public Taſte, by inducing 
us, from a diſtorted Imitation, to deſpiſe what is 


truly excellent in the Original, and conſequently 


to fix our Approbation on ſome other Object, that, 
perhaps, truly deſerves our Contempt) but in o- 
pen Violation of all Law, Decency and Order, 
has the Confidence to expoſe upon the Stage Gen- 
tlemen of good Morals and unexceptionable Cha- 
racters; Men of grave and learned Profeſſions, of 

4 Family, 
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Family, Diſtinction and Fortune, meerly becauſe 
they hade ſome Peculiarity in their habitual Geſ- 
ture or Manner of Expreſſion ; their Names ban- 
died about as familiarly, as if they had been printed 
in the Play-Bills. Let any Man for a Moment, 
ſuppoſe the Caſe his own ; let him, if he can, ima- 
gine what he muſt feel from ſuch an Indignity. 
And who knows where it may ſtop, or whoſe Turn 
; it may be next, to be expoſed the publick Laugh- 
| ing-Stock, the Scoff, the Scorn, the Jeſt of all 
the Town, tho', in every Action of his Life, he 
has been careful to avoid their. Reproach, and 
truly to merit their Eſteem and Approbation ? Is 
the Puniſhment of the Pillory much worle than 
this? Is this the moral Uſe for which the Stage 
was intended? Is it not the higheſt Pitch of Li- 
centiouſneſs? And can that Stage, on which it is 
encouraged, deſerve to be eſteemed à polite, in- 
firuttive or vell- regulated Theatre ? 


THvs we have ſeen what our Stage was before 
Mr. Sheridan came to it; we have felt what it was 
under' his Management; we have found how it 
was and may be ſupplied, in his Abſence, and a- 
gain, we experience what it is reduced to on his 
Return. If ſuch was his Conduct while he held 
only by the precarious Tenure of the public Ap- 
probation z what may we not expect, ſhould he 
be ſecured beyond the Reach of their Reſentment. 


I sHALL omit the moſt of what Mr. Barry's 
Friends advance, when they compare him to Mr. 
Sheridan, as an Actor. They conſider them in 
the ſeveral Articles of Voice, Perfon and Deport- 
ment; Feeling, Spirit and Expreſſion : They talk 
largely of Mr. Barry's pathetic Powers, and his 
maſterly Command over all the Paſſions. Then 
they contraſt them in O/myn, Romeo and Oreſtes ; 
n Lear, Richard, Othello, and every other Cha- 


racter 
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racter that is common to them both; in all which, 
they infift, Mr. Barry has an apparent Superiority. 
This is likewiſe the Opinion of the Public in Lon- 
don; for when Mr. Sheridan made his laſt Eſſay in 
that Capital, notwithſtanding the vaſt Influence of 
Novelty, which he then carried with him, he was 
generally ſeen once, and then univerſally neglect- 
ed: (To which Accident we are indebted for his 
happy Return to reſcue this Country from De- 
ſtruction.) But Mr. Barry, for many Years, has 
ſupported Cut Garden Theatre; and every 
Year, has increaſed his Reputation. 


Mx. Barry's:long Abſence has deprived him of 
the Opportunities of deſerving the public Favour, 
in this Kingdom; but, his Friends affirm, his 
Conduct and Performance have ever been as much 
approved in England, as Mr. Sberidau's have been 
cenſured among us; of which the following Facts 
are undoubted Evidence. 


Mx. Sheridan, ſay they, has ſeveral Times pro- 
voked the Town to riſe up againft him; and 
once, when this Country was unhappily diyided by 
Party, he officiouſly abrruded himſelf on one Side, 
againft their Liking; and, as a Manager, took 
every Step in his Power, to widen the national Di- 
viſion. On this Occaſion, he went ſo far as to 
give out a Play, which he was convinced, would 
create a Diſturbance ; and if all Parties had not 
wifely united in condemning ſuch unwarrantable 
Behaviour, the Blood of many Gentlemen might 
bave been ſpilled that Night. Could he, who 
forefaw there muſt be a Riot, foreſee in what it 
might have ended? And what Degree of public 
Favour muſt that Man deſerve, who was capable 
of coolly planning ſuch a Scene of Blood, as that 
was likely to have proved, in order to inhance 
his own Merit with a Party that diſclaimed _ f 
| | ut 
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But che only Tumult of which Mr. Barry was in 
any Sort the Occaſion (and of that he bu the in- 
nocent Occaſion) was, when a capricious Ma- 
nager, at the Hazardof his own Ruin, had de” 
termined not to engage him; the Public ſtood 
up, and inſiſted that a ſatisfadtory Reaſon ſhould 
be given for Mr. Barry's not being employed, or, 
that they would ſuffer no Play to be acted in that 
Houſe. The Manager not being able'to give the 
Anſwer they required, Mr. Barry was immedi- 
ately engaged; for the Managers in England al- 
ways ſubmit to the Public. 


Mx. Sheridan long] Poſſeſſion of the only The- 
atre that' for many Years has been open in this 
City is no Argument i in his Favour; as it was by 
his own Contrivance that the other was ſhut up, 
which, in Fact, was depriving the Public, during 
all that Time, at leaſt, of one-half of their Di- 
verſions. Mr. Barry therefore does not intrude 
upon Mr. Sheridan; he is only reſtoring Matters 
to the ſame N in er Mr. rr found 
them. | , 


As Mr. "Sheridan Wb Mannes of Title to the 
ſole Direction of dramatie Entertainments in this 
Kingdom, Mr. Barry could not have Notice of 
any ſuch Title; but it can be proved, Mr. Sheri- 
dan had full Notice of Mr. Barryis Undertaking 
before he laid out any Patt of his Fortune upon it; 
which will make a material Change in the Conclus 
ſion of any Argument that can be ran from Nos 
tice on either _—_—— 309 T8? At 

1 q & Iu 4 

Warn Mr. ie was ün this Kid oth in the 
Year 1754, his Performance gave ſuch general Sa- 
tisfaction, that he was enconraged aby many of 
the Nobility and Gentry, as welas Citizens of 
the greateſt Eminence, to build a * 

ettle 
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ſettle in Dublin. He accepted the Invitation, with 
a Heart full of Gratitude, for ſuch a ſignal Mark 
of their Approbation. He treated immediately 
for ſeveral Pieces of Ground, but could not find 
any to his Purpoſe till about the Month of May, 
1757, a Gentleman whom he had impowered, 
when he went to England, to tranſact this Buſineſs, 
took a Leaſe of the Muſie-Hall in Crow-Stree:, 
for 500 Vears, without a Clauſe of Surrender, at 
a Rent of 30 J. a Year, for which Mr. Barry paid 
a Fine of 500. /. But, as he had obſerved that the 
confined Dimenſion cf the Stage in Smock-Alley 
mult for ever prevent any grand Spectacle from 
being exhibited: there; to avoid this inſuperable 
Inconvenience, and to enable him to build the 
Stage Part of his Theatre as ample and magnifi- 
cent as that of Drury-Lane, he enlarged himſelf 
with ſeveral other Lots of contiguous Ground, 
which he took for the like Term of 500 Years, 
without a Clauſe of Surrender, at the additional 
Rent of 128 J. a Year, and paid other Fines, a- 
mounting to 400 J. and for carrying on the Work, 
which was too extenſive an Undertaking for Mr. 
Barry's private Circumſtances, a Subſcription was 
immediately opened, which very ſoon was filled. 
Builders were contractsd with, Materials were 
bought, the Muſick-Hall was throwyn down, and 
the Building, which is now almoit ready for Roof- 
ing, was in conſiderable Forwardneſs before; the 
opening of the preſent. Seſſion of Parliament. 
Mr. Barry, finding every Thing hitherto proceed 
to his Expectation, and fotreſeeing no, probable 
Cauſe that could prevent the completing of his 
Theatre, by the Beginning of next Winter; that 
be might not be diſappointed of Performers, as 
ſoon as he ſh uld have Occaſion for them, con- 
tracted with a very large and excellent Company, 
ſelected from both the Theatres in London, (as he 
intends, beſides Mrs. Fizz-Henry, to employ 750 
213100 five 
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five or ſix of the beſt of Mr. Sheridan's Players) 
who are engaged to act with him next Winter in 
Crow-Street. Their Sallaries amount to a very 
large Sum, for which he is perſonally bound, 
whether he can employ them or not. He has alſo 
laid out a conſiderable Sum in the Purchaſe of 
Cloaths, and has a fine Collection of Scenes now 
painting for him by one of the ableſt Hands in 
England. In ſhort; his whole Fortune is em- 
barqued on this one Bottom ; he ſtands Security 
beſides for ſeveral thouſand Pounds, which, 
ſhould he now be ſhip-wrecked, he never can ho 
to diſcharge : His Perſon muſt inevitably be 
thrown into Gaol, there to continue 'till he ſtarves, 
or dies of Diſappointment and Deſpair. 


Now it is inſiſted, as Mr. Sheridan had Notice 
of Mr. Barry's Project from the Beginning, it 
was iucumbent on him, if he had not premedi- 
tately planned the utter Ruin of Mr. Barry, to 
give him a timely Caution not to proceed, or lay 
out his Money, as he intended to apply for, and 
had Hopes of obtaining, an Act of Parliament to 
fruſtrate his whole Deſign. But ſince Mr. Sher: 
dan fat looking on, ſo long; ſince he permitted 
Mr. Barry to proceed ſo far, that he cannot poſ- 
ſibly recede, to make a Law, ex poſt facto, to un- 
do an innocent Man, is a diſtreſſing Hardſhip, to 
which the Parliament of Ireland, were there no 


other Reaſon to direct them, can never grant their 
Concurrence. 


2. THE Subſcribers to Smock- Alley Theatre 
will put their Debentures upon a better Founda- 
tion than ever, if they can but perſuade Mr, She- 
ridan to furniſh better Entertainment at his Houſe 
than Mr. Barry intends to exhibit at Crow-Street. 
This Method will effectually ſecure them. But 

G 


does 
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does not the private Property of Mr. Barry's Sub- 
ſeribers equally claim our Regard ? Does not that 
throw this Argument out of the Debate? No; 
for if this Bill ſhould take Place, Mr. Barry's 
- Subſcribers muſt ab/olutely loſe their Money; 
ſhould it be rejected, Mr. Sheridan's only run a 
Chance of lofing Part of theirs, wherefore this Ar- 
gument, if it has any Weight at all, concludes in 
Favour of the new Theatre. 


- Bes1Degs, Mr. Sheridan's Subſcribers, (ſome of 
whom are alſo on Mr. Barry's Liſt) are Perſons of 
ſuch Rank and Fortune, ſuch Honour and Gene- 
roſity, ſuch Candor and Humanity, as never can 
be perſuaded, to purſue any extraordinary Mea- 
ſures, to ſecure the trifling Stake, in which they 
are concerned, at the Expence of the utter Ruin 
of Mr. Barry and his Family. 


Bor, kowever conſiderable Mr. Sheridan's 
Subſcribers may be, in Rank, Dignity and For- 
tune; however their private Intereſt may be at- 
tected; there is another Claſs of Men (with due 
Reverence to all others) of greater Dignity, of 
greater Importance; whoſe Privileges are more 
ſacred, and whole Property is more inviolable ; 


THE BODY CORPORATE OF THIS ANCI- . 


ENT AND. MOST LOYAL METROPOLIS, 
whoſe Rights, in this Queſtion, are ſo inſeparably 
connected with Mr. Barry's, that he cannot be 
injured, without doing them a Wrong, The 
LORD MAYOR OF THE CITY OF DUB- 
EIN, either by Charter or Preſcription, has an ac- 
knowleaged, an indiſputed Privilege, which often, 
and very lately, has been exerciſed, of licencing 
a Theatre for the Entertainment of the Citizens. 
A Privilege highly honourab:e to the City, of 
which, without ſome ſtronger Reaſons than hi- 
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therto exiſt, without ſome Abuſe, or Forfeiture 
on their Part; they humbly conceive, they will 
not be deprived, in Favour of any private Perſon 
whatever, 


Urox the Whole, Mr. Barry's Friends con- 
clude, as the Bill now ſued for muſt inevitably 
prove an Injury to the Public, in the moſt rational 
of their Entertainments; as it neceſſarily tends to 
deprave the Taſte, and corrupt the Morals of 
the People ; as that, in Time, muſt prove a Re- 
flection on the Nation; as it will encourage Ne- 
glect and Indolence in a Manager, on one Hand, 
and Inſolence and Licentiouſneſs, on the other; 
as it muſt be the unavoidable Ruin of an innocent 
Man and his Family ; and as it will be an imme- 
diate Violation and Infringement of the Rights, 
Liberties and Franchiſes of the Body Corporate 
of the City of Dublin, they humbly hope the 
Parliament, if Mr. Sheridan ſhould petition 
for ſuch a Bill, will conſider it as an arro- 
gant Attempt to impoſe upon the Juſtice and 
Underſtanding of the Nation; and, as ſuch, will 
reject it, with the Indignation and Contempt it 
moſt certainly deſerves, 


HRE I did intend to have acted the Moderator 
between theſe warm Diſputants, and to have of- 
fered my own impartial Sentiments on the Occa- 
ſion; but as theſe Sheets have extended to a 
Length, beyond what I had intended ; and as I 
am certain the Reader, by this Time, is heartily 
tired, as I confeſs I am ; I ſhall defer giving my 
Thoughts (if there ſhould be Occaſion tor them) 
to ſome other Opportunity, leaving the Matter, 
upon what already has been ſo fully argued on both 
Sides, to the Determination of the candid and 
impartial Public. 
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